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THE fire underwriters of the Pacific Coast do not feel 
very kindly towards their Eastern brethren, but, on the 
contrary, hold them responsible for all the evil practices 
that have been introduced into the business during the 
past few years, some of which have penetrated West of the 
Rocky Mountains. They are quite indignant at certain 
company managers—whose names they couple with many 
strong expletives—who, they assert, have made the busi- 
ness of underwriting unprofitable in the East by methods 
adopted for the purpose of taking advantage of their com- 
petitors, and who are now invading the extreme West and 
introducing similar bad practices. They claim that the 
field there is an excellent one to work, and that profit can 
be made by legitimate methods, which being the case, 
they are exceedingly bitter against those who are prosecut- 
ing an unbusinesslike competition. Some prominent East- 
ern company managers would be astounded to know the 
uncomplimentary manner in which they are spoken of on 
the Pacific slope, and the specific suicidal acts charged 
against them. But the underwriters in that section are not 
worshippers of men, nor do they “take stock” in the 
wordy morality of any individual whose practices are the 
reverse of his preaching. The California underwriters, 
however, are not afflicted more seriously with this class of 
persons than is the rest of the country; and the worst of 
it is, there seems to be no immediate prospect of getting 
rid of them or the evils they foster and encourage. 





IT has been announced that the Mutual Reserve Fund 
Life Association had brought suit against THE SPECTATOR 
for libel, claiming as damages $100,000; also that a similar 
suit for $50,000 had been commenced against The Insur- 
ance Times. It is true that a few weeks ago the attorneys 
for that concern served us with a summons to answer in a 
suit for $100,000 damages, but as no complaint accompan- 
ied the summons, we paid no attention to it. A day or 
two since, however, we were served with a formidable do- 
cument which proved to be a complaint in the suit referred 
to, but instead of asking for $100,000, Mr. Harper, with 
characteristic modesty, now asks for $225,000, claiming 





that the business and reputation of the Mutual Reserve 





has been injured to that extent by our criticisms. We have 
not had time as yet to peruse this document, but propose 
to take a vacation at an early day and do so, and will 
thereafter endeavor to enlighten our readers as to its con- 
tents. Had Mr. Harper sued us for an amount worthy of 
consideration, we should have taken an earlier opportunity 
to notice the proceedings, but the paltry sum of $225,000 
is scarcely worth troubling about. In what we have said 
regarding the Mutual Reserve we have endeavored to keep 
within the bounds of legitimate criticism, and our remarks 
have been based upon the official reports of its officers, its 
constitution and by-laws, and its own literature. This 
complaint is another illustration of the bumptious bragga- 
docio that characterizes the management of the Mutual 
Reserve— it gives Mr. Harper an opportunity to say, “I’ve 
sued THE SPECTATOR for libel,” and to work up a little 
cheap notoriety in consequence. When this case comes to 
trial, the evidence will make mighty interesting reading, 
especially for the members of that Association. 





ELIZUR WRIGHT, while admitting that the certificate 
issued to the members of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life 
Association of New York, does not technically furnish in- 
surance, has been employed by the.Association to write 
various opinions on its theoretic plans, and these “ opin- 
ions” have been most enterprisingly advertised by Presi- 
dent Harper throughout the country where the Mutual 
Reserve conducts its peculiar kind of business. Mr. Wright’s 
name is printed in conspicuous display in all the “ litera- 
ture” of the Association, and the attempt is made to 
strengthen the force of his statements by annexing to his 
name the now insignificant title of ex-Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Massachusetts. Those who read the literature 
circulated by the Mutual Reserve, adorned with the 
“opinions” of Mr. Wright, should bear in mind the ex- 
pressive definition of that word framed by the eminent 
Hale : “ Opinion is when the assent of the understanding is 
so far gained by the evidences of probability that it rather 
inclines to one persuasion than to another, yet not with- 
out a mixture of uncertainty or doubting.” It is not an 
uncommon thing for one called upon to give an opinion 
on a question apparently clouded with uncertainty, to ex- 
press himself in favor of the side whose advocacy would 
be to his greater private interest ; and when viewed by the 
light of different circumstances at different times, one is 
lead to change his opinions and ideas on certain matters, 
the public often judges him perhaps harshly. That Mr. 
Wright's opinions as to the uncertainty of co-operative in- 
surance are unsettled, is evident from his various expressed 
ideas on the subject at different periods. Though he has 
spoken favorably of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life, a re- 
presentative co-operative association, endorsing its co- 
operative plans, it is not many years ago that his senti- 
ments regarding co-operative assessment insurance in gen- 
eral was as follows: “If the co-operative scheme is to be 
called insurance at all, it is merely temporary insurance on 
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credit. Just as sure as the down-hill road of life grows 
steeper and steeper, and the demands on the living mem- 
bers become correspondingly heavier and heavier, this 
credit will prove a failure. The hale members will cease 
to pay. The moribund will be disappointed. They have 
been thus far apparently insured to the full value of the 
money they have paid. If the insurance had really been 
of a good quality, it might be said they enjoyed all they 
paid for. But the insurance has been miserably imperfect, 
because it all the while ran the risk of what has now hap- 
pened. They have contributed largely to the indemnity 
of others, and are now, when health has failed and no 
sound company will admit them, left in the lurch as to 
their own.” We trust Mr. Elizur Wright still holds rigidly 
to this doctrine of the inevitable failure of co-operative 
life associations. 





ELSEWHERE we print a list of over four hundred co- 
operative assessment life associations which have died dur- 
ing the past eight years. These monuments to the ineffi- 
cacy of co-operativism comprise only a small portion of 
the number of failures among these societies, and are pub- 
lished merely as a memorial of the grave doubt which at- 
taches to the future existence of all associations depend- 
ing for life on fost mortem assessments. Were it possible 
to say that this wholesale ‘‘ weeding out” process had left 
surviving associations worthy of greater trust than the 
dead ones, these whited sepulchres could be contemplated 
more philosophically, but the frequent collapse of such 
associations reported every now and then brings the convic- 
tion that co-operative life societies are no more reliable 
to-day than they were five years ago. While the doctrine 
of the “survival of the fittest” might be aptly applied to 
the history of regular life insurance, in the case of the co- 
operatives, it is undeniable that those which have departed 
have carried more money with them than is to-day poss- 
essed by the living societies. How different is it with the 
regular life companies! A notorious co-operative, the 
Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association of New York, has 
recently prepared and circulated an exaggerated list of 
the life insurance companies that have failed or retired 
from business in this country, as an offset tothe long death 
roll of co-operative organizations, but all the names of such 
life companies which could be scraped together from the 
earliest periods make a total which, when compared with 
the log list of defunct co-operatives, becomes most 
ridiculously diminutive and insignificant. Eliminate the 
life insurance companies which were organized and bank- 
rupted during the speculative period embraced between 
the years 1867 and 1875, and the companies that have re- 
tired before those years and subseyuently, can be counted 
on the fingers of one’s hands. The permanency of the 
great life insurance institutions of this country are fully 
demonstrated by history, and one needs but to be shown 
that the life companies which occupied the field in 1860 
are the same ones soliciting business to-day, to convince 
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him that life insurance, as scientifically dispensed, is last. 
ing and worthy of the fullest measure of confidence. While 
not a single co-operative society, among the hordes that 
cumber the land, can date its life twenty years back or any- 
thing approaching that age, it isa matter of history that 
of the twenty-five regular life companies doing business 
in 18€0, twenty-one of those companies are now in active 
existence and represent substantially the entire capital in. 
vested in the life insurance business, The twenty-one 
companies which have passed through this quarter of a 
century of varied experiences now possess $433,000,000 
of the $449,c00,000 of assets held by the life companies 
authorized to transact business in New York on January 1 
last. No other financial institutions in the country can 
show a better record for perpetuity than the great life 
insurance companies in America. 








A VALUABLE PUBLICATION. 


St: “Ready Reckoner, for Earned and Unearned. 
Premiums,” by William Ellsworth, Jr., the well. 
known mathematician, and published by THE SPECTATOR 
COMPANY, is now ready for delivery. The manner in which 
the details of a business are managed is an indication at 
once of the stage of progress reached by it in its develop- 
ment, and the peculiar conditions which shape its special 
methods. There is scarcely a process commended for its 
economy which does not in time, as the nature of the affairs 
which called it into the business are gradually unfolded, 
suggest some combination with other forces for the sake 
of simplicity, or evolve itself into some more highly 
specialized system to meet the requirements of neces- 
sary rivalry. It does not matter upon which side of 
affairs we look, on that of enterprise in the arresting 
of attention, the framing of statements and attractive 
forms of calendars for general distribution, or on that 
of internal administration, peculiar to economy, con- 
cerned with all the various operations in relation to the 
proper sequence and mode, the value of original applica- 
tion and ingenious adaptation is always manifest. If we 
compare the business systems in vogue at different times, it is 
often found that a single decade suffices for the introduction 
of notable changes in many features. Nor aresuch changes 
confined to departments which deal with the more epheme- 
ral conditions of the period ; new contrivances reach even 
the details, time-consuming in the aggregate, but often 
neglected from their littleness when separately considered. 
The peculiar construction of our numerical system permits 
only one operation in numbers to be rapidly performed. 
Subtraction, multiplication and division offer in an increas- 
ing scale resistance sufficient to be commonly regarded 
as the déte noire of routine. Addition, the most important 
operation, determines all the arrangements of numerical 
expression, and the others, though indispensable processes, 
are sacrificed to it. For this reason, wherever multiplica- 
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tion and division have to be performed, business despatch 
has compelled resort to auxiliary tables to reduce the labor 
of this irksome work. The various species of the business 
of accounts conducted by large mercantile houses and 
moneyed corporations abound in needs of this kind, and 
we note besides in several productions appearing in the 
market the working of a tendency to give such tables a 
many-sided utility by enlarging their scope and extending 
their range. The Ready Reckoner, it strikes us, has been 
put forth at a time when the needs of the day were well 
enough understood, to indicate with some precision what 
should be produced, and in what manner it should be used, 
and the author has in that way been favored beyond his 
predecessors in that line. The previous works of the class 
coming under our notice have been defective in the 
material supplied—either there was too little of it, or its 
arrangement was inconvenient, or some one or more of the 
essential steps of an operation were not provided for, leav- 
ing them to be done slowly and at length. The author of 
this book has, we think, successfully combined in a simple 
and somewhat original fashion the various steps which have 
to be made in reaching such results as the unearned pre- 
miums of policies of fire insurance, the private account of 
change assumed to take place in the reserve of a life insur- 
ance policy during the period of from one birthday of the 
assured to the next, and the proper date to fix for the note 
balancing ofa mercantile account. Inall these things two 
independent features present themselves—ascertaining the 
time and making up the sum dependent upon the time. 
The former of these has generally been neglected, or at 
best, imperfectly provided for, but the author shows how 
this can be quickly and accurately done without the clumsy 
rendering of time in months and days wherever pro-rata 
figuring has to be done, while in “ short rates” of fire in- 
surance the process has been abridged nearly one-third by 
joining the time with the percentage of return in the same 
operation ; to this has been added a table of percentages, 
thus limiting the entire computation to little more than the 
act of putting figures down from a book. The illustration 
of the ordinary problems in their different phases are un- 
usually abundant and fully worked out, rendering the 
proper use of the book apparent at a glance; besides, some 
minor features are explained which we have not seen else- 
where. To sum up our observations on this compact and 
handy work, we regard the concession only just, that the 
author has chosen a new model for his work, and has treated 
his subject fully and clearly. The author of the Ready 
Reckoner, William Ellsworth, Jr., is a thorough mathema- 
tician, who has long been connected with the prominent 
fire insurance companies. The book is the result of prac- 
tical experience, and reduces the calculations required by 
every underwriter, practically speaking, from brain labor to 
mechanical work by the fingers alone. The work is easily 
comprehended, and should be in the hands of all insurance 
men. It is printed on a superfine quality of paper, is sub- 
stantially and handsomely bound, and is sold by THE 
SPECTATOR COMPANY at five dollars per copy. Consider- 
ing the limited circulation which a technical work of this 











sort is able to command, underwriters will appreciate the 
price charged by the publishers as being very reasonable. 
Orders are being filled as rapidly as possible, those received 
first being given priority in delivery. 





THE STATE MUST GO AND THE NATION COME. 


OTHING is more certain than that at no very far 
distant day the duty of supervising insurance will 

be assigned exclusively to the Federal Government. The 
necessities of the case, or, more properly, the convenience 
and advantage of insurance and of all that insurance pro- 
tects, will compel this evolution from present discord and 
conflict, compel it, not perhaps as ideally the best result, 
but as practically the best attainable. THE SPECTATOR 
does not favor governmental interference with the insur- 
ance business, but it recognizes the obvious fact that 
government has interfered and does interfere, and it sees 
no probability, near or remote, that the policy thus fixed 
will be discontinued. Whether or not, had the maker of 
and the seeker for insurance been always left perfectly free 
to meet and bargain, subject only to the’general laws 
governing contracts and defining and punishing offences, 
insurance would now be cheaper and safer, is a question 
which debating societies might profitably discuss, for it 
would afford the disputants all the intellectual calisthenics 
they could desire, and at the end of the discussion, wearied 
yet strengthened, they would be as far from an absolutely 
satisfactory answer as they were at the beginning; the 
question would be just as good a one for debate at the 
next meeting. THE SPECTATOR has its opinion regarding 
this speculative problem, and from time to time has ex- 
pressed it, but would to-day freely admit that govern- 
mental supervision of insurance, fer se., is right or that it is 
wrong, that it is expedient or that it is inexpedient. 
Governmental supervision zs—that is the main fact ; and it 
is going to be—that is hardly more disputable. It is not 
per se., it does not stand by itself, but is accompanied by 
all sorts of disagreeable incidents which render it formid- 
able and erect it to the stature of a positive nuisance, not 
to say menace. Here are thirty-eight States, every one of 
which has special insurance laws, more or less elaborate, 
the less elaborate being exceptions to the general rule; 
and there are more States coming. Some of the Territor- 
ies are similarly equipped with the means of defence and 
offence, principally the latter. Here is insurance, which by 
the conditions of its being requires range, extension, 
breadth. Fence it in with State or other territorial lines, 
and you dwarf and weaken it. If any business is properly 
national, that of insurance is. Intrinsically it is as absurd 
for New York to say to Insurance, born in Connecticut or 
Massachusetts or Illinois: “ You shall not enter here until 
you have been inspected and approved and bled!” as it 
would be to set up custom houses all along our boundaries, 
where incoming goods from other States should be searched 
and taxed, and citizens’ passports should be examined. 
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The Federal constitution, of course, forbids the inter-State 
custom house; it ought to make impossible the other 
obstruction. The ordinary course of things, as State super- 
vision goes, is sufficiently harassing to insurance interests, 
but now and again there occurs some new development 
which renders the monstrosity of the system—or rather of 
the forty, more or less, systems—more offensively con- 
spicuous. The recent journey of the Missouri Insurance 
Commissioner, and family, to the Pacific Coast, on the 
pretence of a desire to satisfy himself that certain Cali- 
fornia companies doing business in Missouri were sound 
and legally qualified for that work, is an instance in point. 
There was the certificate of the California Commissioner, 
solemnly attesting all the facts necessary for the formation 
of an intelligent and just opinion ; but the Missouri official 
wanted a summer excursion, and therefore he cast dis. 
credit upon his California brother’s acumen or honor, or 
both, and went to look for himself, and to have a good 
time at the expense of the inspected. This case of visita- 
tion is not alluded to here as one of special enormity; it 
happens to be conspicuous simply because it has been a 
good deal talked about inthe papers; but in fact it is 
nothing out of the common, for there is probably not a 
working day in the year when some official of some State 
insurance department is not away from home conducting 
a perfunctory examination of some other-State insurance 
company. It is only a short time since that the Insurance 
Commissioner of Massachusetts proclaimed his under- 
standing of the insurance laws of his State as requiring that 
he should make periodical examinations of all the insur- 
ance companies transacting business therein, regardless of 
authenticated vouchers from other State insurance depart- 
ments. Probably Mr. Tarbox is right in his view of the 
law, and, on the theory that each State should, for itself, 
supervise a national business, the law is right. State in- 
surance supervision embodies the idea of perpetual inter- 
State distrust. Massachusetts shall not believe New York; 
therefore New York can have no confidence in Massa- 
chusetts. The practical operation of this no-faith between 
States would be more easily tolerated by insurance if the 
several States, as entities, bore the burden of the resulting 
expense ; but the fact is otherwise ; the sin of Michigan’s 
disbelief in Ohio is visited not upon Michigan, but upon 
Michigan’s corporate children, whose necessities take them 
to Ohio. In the matter of insurance the States are con- 
tinually at war with one another, not always or generally 
at open and flagrant war, such as now seems to be imminent, 
but doing acts of hostility, forcing tribute and making re- 
prisals; and the mischief and the misery of it all is that in- 
surance has to pay for the fighting. The deposit laws 
of many of the Southern States, of Oregon, and of 
that inchoate commonwealth—growing big and at lusty and 
kicking in the long clothes of territorial boyhood— 
Dakota, are in spirit and effect war measures. Absurd 
they are, plainly, and inimical to the true interests 
of the several communities which have enacted them, but 
their absurdity and the detrimental quality of them will not 
avail to secure their repeal. There is a greater probability 
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of more than of fewer deposit laws. Well, what is the 
remedy? What shall bring peace and as a resultant the 
possibility of a successful and prosperous and safe conduct 
of the insurance business in the United States? Nothing 
less than that which at the outset of this article was ip. 
dicated as certain ultimately to come, namely, the Nation. 
alizing of Insurance Supervision. But if it is certain to 
come, why make such a fuss about it? Why not sit at 
ease and await its arrival? THE SPECTATOR desires to 
shorten that word “ultimately,” to expedite the coming, to 
quicken the march of events; and it believes that by earn. 
est and organized work this may be accomplished. But 
there is the case of Paul vs. Virginia—what shall be done 
with that? Inthe first place, we do not consider that the 
Supreme Court's decision in that case even inferentially 
denies the exclusive right of the Nation to regulate the 
business of insurance. In the second place, if such were 
the effect of the decision, it is to be takeninto the account 
that a great change has come over the thought of our 
people in the past ten years, and that a new case, present. 
ing squarely the issue, whether or not insurance comes 
fairly within the clause of the constitution conferring on 
Congress power to regulate commerce among the States, 
would be likely to bring a reversal of the former adjudica- 
tion. The Supreme Court changed once and quite ab. 
ruptly on the legal tender question, and it is now confid- 
ently expected to change again. Finally, if a new case 
should be made and the regulatory power of the Federal 
Government over insurance be conclusively negatived, a 
constitutional amendment conferring such power could 
easily be framed and with proper effort put through 
Congress and its ratification by the people secured. To 
the Nation and to the Nation alone can insurance look for 
a refuge from the separate and conflicting exactions, the 
humiliating tyrannies, the burdensome levies of the several 
States; and there is no one thing which insurance now 
desperately needs, or which is better worth a vigorous ef- 
fort to secure than just this refuge. The campaign for a 
National Insurance Bureau ought to be at once inaugurated 
and pushed with unflagging energy until, be the time long 
or short, it shall end in victory. A war cry forsuch a can- 
vass—and be sure that it would be finally taken up by the 
people, and would encounter no opposing shouts save from 
the few officials whose places would be threatened—might 
well be “ State supervision of insurance must go!” Then 
there is another, which is thoroughly good always and has 
a special significance in this particular emergency, “ E Plur- 
ibus Unum ’’--Out of many insurance departments, One! 


IT has been decided that hereafter the rate charged on the principal 
stock in any building shall govern all others unless the latter are 
written on a lower classification, when the difference in favor of the 
lesser risk shall not exceed ten cents. This removes the anomaly of 
a stock of laces being insured at ninety cents in one part of a building 
and a general stock of dry goods at one dollar and five cents in another 
part. 
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SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


THE Tariff Association is continuing its good work of rating all risks 
of reasonable dimensions, whether specials or mercantile risks, but by 
some strange oversight its disposition to raise rates has not yet touched 
the extensive wholesale grocery district West of West Broadway, be- 
tween Warren and Harrison streets. We suppose these risks will have 
to bear their proportion of the advance in the course of time, but why 
' they should so long be exempt when the up-town and B. ooklyn retailers 
are catching the upward breeze is a mystery. Then the hotels and 
lumber yards, and some of the Fourteenth and Twenty-third street 
specials—piano factories, etc., should be rated. The tariff companies 
have proved their power to be real and their cohesiveness Joma fide. 
Now the companies stand together and boom their rates on all large 
risks in the Metropolitan district. The chance of making money in 
this city is too good to be missed by any short-sighted notions. 

WE presume the re-insurance and retirement of the French company, 
known as the “ Reassurances Générales,” with its headquarters in Bos- 
ton, is the last French company we shall see in this country for many 
years to come. While English companies have thrived and German 
companies moderately prospered, the French companies did not “take” 
with the people as well as the other foreigners. This did not in the be- 
ginning arise from want of confidence in their financial ability, nor from 
the want of active pushing men in their American management, but 
there was somehow a singular distrust of the integrity of the French 
head offices in Paris, and a belief that the companies were purely 
speculative in their character. It is only the truth to say that the infor- 
mation received from abroad corroborated this view, and now that they 
are all gone we can say with a sense of relief we are glad of it. 


THE annual raid of glucose factory risks upon companies in t! i; 
vicinity has commenced. The rates vary from six per cent to two-and- 
a-half, and the risks are all described as the “ the most perfect of their 
kind” in the country. The Buffalo risks are being offered at one to two 
per cent less than last year’s rates, which is strange considering the 
difficulty the owners have of procuring insurance on any terms. The 
home facilities in each of the places where these risks are located 
should be ample to meet all their requirements as to the amounts re- 
quired, and it is not much to the credit of the risks or their quality that 
they seek insurance in outside markets so generally. We are informed 
that one of the glucose offers now being pressed so vigorously on the 
companies covers a building twelve stories high. Will any rate obtain- 
able compensate for this risk? 

oH * * 


WE are informed that the owners of warehouses in New York have 
generally assented to the proposed agreement that they will avoid the 
storage of fibre in order to secure to their customers the advantages of 
the forty cents minimum rates. But the warehousemen of Brooklyn 
are obstinate and refuse to sign on the ground that they may accidently 
take in fibre ard unintentionally violate the rules of the board if they 
sign. The short cut to the end of this problem is to clasp the Brook- 
lynites fibre rates on their warehouses. 

we #& a 

Two fires in the dry-goods district in one night, and yet, says an 
evening journal: “The city still survives.” Notwithstanding The 
Herald scare about a scarcity of water, the underwriters are not quite 
annihilated yet. 

SINCE the Tariff Association has conceded fifteen cents difference 
between rates, with and without co-insurance on the Manhattan Safe 
Deposit vaults on Forty-second street and Lexington avenue, the 
. Owners of other warehouses are agitating the question whether they 





too are not entitled to a similar reduction. By the rules of the Board 
of Underwriters the addition of the co-insurance clause entitles the 
policyholder to a deduction of ten per cent in the rate. This will apply 
undoubtedly to other risks, and as merchants generally insure ware- 
house risks tor their full value, it follows they may safely adopt the 
clause in question without detriment to their interests. It is surprising 
it is so rarely done. . 
% o i} 


UNDERWRITERS are constantly annoyed by offers of “storage 
risks” (which they generally hold so dear and precious) in buildings 
not adapted to storage, and in which there is sometimes sufficient 
manufacturing to consign the risks to the list of special hazards, 
which are unprofitable. Parties have lately taken a building on South 
Fifth avenue, extending through to Thompson street, and flooded mer- 
cantile circles with cards advertising storage. The building rates at 
seventy-five cents and the storage risks have been offered at forty cents. 
We cannot believe many companies are such arrant fools as to write 
the risk at that rate. 


It is a small sign, but is a good one, that a company famous for its 
grasp upon buildings on any terms lately declined a building at less 
than the tariff rates, for three years, and preferred contents at the 
annual tariff. There is hope for the locals yet. 

* it > 


A BROKER received a bill from a prominent English company re- 
cently in which he discovered an error. He visited the company and 
advised the assistant manager to be more careful in the company’s 
bookkeeping in the future, or Ben Butler might discover a clerical error 
in its statements and issue a special proclamation on the subject. 


a is a 


IN a proof of loss upon a furniture and wearing apparel policy, re- 
cently received by a city company, appeared the following items: One 
new set, false teeth, (gold) cost $122.50; one old set, gold plate, false 
teeth, $60.00 As the property described was alleged to have been 
consumed by fire, and there was no salvage on the old gold, we pre- 
sume the company will have to pay unless it can show that the charge 
for teeth, like the teeth themselves, is false. 


+ * 


IN the forms for dock policies, hereafter, it is provided by a rule of 
the Tariff Association that when there are two piers joined by a bulk- 
head, that the amounts insured must be specific on each, or the average 
clause inserted. The arch or line piers at the foot of Dey street, some 
of the Pennsylvania R. R. and the Erie Railway piers, the Hambury 
line in Hoboken, and other well-known pier risks are alleged to come 
within the scope of this proviso. The operation of the board rules to 
secure improvements in forms is not the least useful feature of the 
new order of things. 

* o 7 

Wuart has become of the case of the Manhattan Fire and the trial 
of its former president for perjury ? We cannot believe it is the fault 
of the Department that the trial has been put off so long, and yet the 
laws delays should not have def rred it for nearly six months after the 
arrest, 

te * w% 

A SMALL company in Rutland, Vt., which does some business in 
this vicinity through Jersey City brokers has improved its official staff by 
getting rid of the old president and taking on board the former secretary 
of the retired Atlas of Hartford. Of course, the company will now 
double its business. 

+ <? } 

THERE is no doubt the new tariff companies are gradually filling up 
on a class of small risks embraced in the schedule ratings of the Tariff 
Association, but their concessions are entirely in the way of brokerages. 
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Their rates, with rare exceptions, are the same as charged by the tariff 
offices, but by paying the brokers twenty per cent they obtain a pre- 
ference. But this is a small game and cannot injuriously affect the 
other companies if they persevere in their present course. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


BOSTON. 

The Crescent Insurance Company does not Enter Massachusetts—Its Relations with 
the Reassurances Generales Company—William R. Gray—The Report on the 
Examination of the City of London Fire Insurance Company Not a Political 
Campaign Bombshell—The Methods of Bookkeeping Criticized but the Com- 
pany Reported Sound and Solvent—The United States Plate Glass Insurance 
Company and Mr. Tarbox—The Insurance Department Taking Water on its 
Action Regarding this Company—Governor Butler and ex-Insurance Commis- 
stoner Clarke—The Call Force of the Boston Fire Department to be Made 
Permanent. 


[From Our OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


IT seems necessary for me to correct a mistake made in my last weeks 
letter to THE SPECTATOR in relation to the Reassurances Generales. The 
report was made out the morning after the transfer of risks had been 
agreed upon, and was based upon the best evidence then obtainable. It 
now seems, however, that the Crescent Insurance Company had not been 
admitted to do business in Massachusetts, and the account given to me 
of its admission was due to the fact that for some time past 
there has been a report in circulation that Geo. O. Carpen- 
ter was to have another New Orleans company connected with his agency, 
and the Crescent appearing at this time upon the scene, the conclusion 
was jumped at that this was the company in question, It now turns out, 
however, that an entirely different company was the one intended, and that 
the Crescent does not reinsure Massachusett’s risksfof the re-insurance, 
but has been endeavoring to have the companies interested in these, agree 
to accept its policies. What success it has met with in this work, I am 
not yetin a position to know. The error of giving William R. Graya 
permanent connection with the Crescent company was also due to a too 
implicit belief in a current report which could not at the time be verified. 
A number of clerks in Mr. Page’s office have accepted positions in New 
Orleans offices ; but Mr. Grey will not go with them, at least not to stay 
in New Orleans permanently, although his numerous and prolonged vis- 
its in that city during the last year or two, gave some coloring to the first 
report. 

The City of London exposure has at last been made, and proves to be 
for all political purposes, avery weak kind of bombshell, for its explosion 
is certain to hurt no one. The Commissioner asserts that the accounts of 
the company were kept in a thoroughly unsatisfactory manner ; but this, 
considering the showing that had been made in the case of the Metropole 
company was not in the nature of a surprising exposure, But so far as 
the solvency of the company is concerned, the Commissioner not only ad- 
mits this, but he goes so far as to recommend the City of London as acor- 
poration in which the insurance public has every right to place its confid- 
ence. There is some reason for thinking that this result has been a dis- 
appointment to the authorities at the insurance headquarters on Pember. 
ton Square. They seem to have thought that they were about to opena 
perfect nest of ,corruption, and that Mr. Plympton’s examinations would 
show that the public had been asked to put its confidence in companies 
that were rotten to the core. Certain it is that the chief examiner would 
not have spent five or six weeks of his time, which, now as the chairman 
of the campaign committee, on the eve of a bot political contest is exceed- 
ingly valuable in correcting clerical errors in the accounts of a thoroughly 
solvent company, The campaign thunderis not forthcoming, and the time 
and trouble expended in the hope of securing it, is admitted to be wasted, 
for it is now too late to think of prosecuting the manager of the Metropole 
and the City of London, for the re-assurances he has effected in companies 
not permitted to do business in this State; at least too late to allow such 
a prosecution to be of any service in politics, 

If the Commissioner and Mr. Plympton have made an error in the case 
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referred to above, judged of in the light of political expediency they have 
made what would seem to be a still more serious blunder in the case of 
the United States Plate Glass Insurance Company. In issuing his prohi. 
bition against the continuance of this company in the Massachusetts field, 
Commissioner Tarbox made a number of assertions which are now 
brought into serious question, The secretary of the company has been 
spending the last ten days in this city, and has had sent on to him a num. 
ber of documents verifying the accuracy of the company’s original returns, 


At first the Department was disposed to delay matters until after the elec. — 


tion, on the ground that there was not sufficient time to make a re-exam. 
ination. But of late it has been gradually coming around to the position 
that it may be well to re-admit the company if it can prove that its assets 
are as they are represented to be, without this delay. I cannot vouch for 
the accuracy of this, but it is certainly information which comes indirectly 
from the Department itself. But if this readmission is permitted, it is 
easy to see that it will reflect disastrously upon the method of examina- 
tion made by the Department. In his long letter to the Governor, Mr, 
Tarbox took the ground that the evils resulting from the bankruptcy of 
insurance companies might have been prevented if the State Department 
had made careful examinations, thus holding out the idea that a State 
examination was an infallible test of a company’s actual condition. But 
if it should turn out that an examination made by these officials was quite as 
likely to be misleading as the statement of a company itself, the force of 
the Commissioner’s argument will be wholly wanting. 

Some comment is called for on the use which has been made by Gover- 
nor Butler of Ex-Commissioner Julius L, Clarke’s name in his politica, 
speeches. One of the special characteristics of our chief executive is, that 
he makes it a part of his personal policy to hunt after, and if possible to 
discover the points of personal weakness in public men. It would not be 
strange if, in his collection of papers, an index could be found of the 
names of prominent men, and against them the acts, criminal and un- 
savory, which each had committed during the course of his life. It was 
wholly unnecessary to interject Mr, Clarke’s name into the canvass, and 
its introduction has probably cost the Governor many more votes than he 
can possibly gain by thus unnecessarily undermining a man’s reputation. 

The City Council are this week to take up the question of changing the 
call force of the fire department in the suburban wards of the city into a 
permanent force. It is proposed that these suburban companies shall 
consist of seven men, and that these shall be in the main chosen from 
those who now form the call force of the city. The effect of this change 
bids fair to greatly increase the efficiency uf the Department. 


BosTon, September 15, 1883. F.A.C.T. 





BALTIMORE. 


The Fall Trade Opening—Inconsistent Ratings by the Local Board—Alleged Viola- 
tion of the Tarif—How a Non-Boarder Intends to Break Up the Board. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

I HAVE not had the opportunity of writing for some time ; when things 
go on smoothly there is nothing of any great interest to say. As regards 
business the fall trade is opening and possibly gives a little activity in the 
dry goods line, and to such other establishments as depend upon the pub- 
lic patronage, but with those who depend on the state of the down-town 
market business has remained about the same, The grain elevators are 
all full of grain, little of which has been received lately, and which is 
covered by three months policies of insurance taken in August and early 
part of September. There is consequently nothing to be looked tor in 
that direction before November and December, except, perhaps, cancella- 
tions, which are worse than nothing. 

I am happy to say that our local board still holds on, and its members 
seem disposed to stick by it. We have been making a great many new 
rates lately, and a good deal of improvement is noticeable in that respect, 
but every nowand then theré seems to bea little too much zeal shown, and 
a desire among some of the members to rate everything under the sun. 
Occasionally they are rather inconsistent in their ratings ; for instance, on 
the same day they rate frame car stable at $1.25, iron or brass foundries 
in the city at one per cent, and furniture stores with privilege of varnish- 
ing at $1.25, so that a smal) furniture store where a little varnishing and 
finishing is done (no matter how little) is obliged to pay the rate of a frame 
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car stable where fifty horses are kept and almost as many tons of hay, 
and pays one-quarter per cent more than the largest iron foundry in the 
city. Iheard a gentleman say the other day that the board would do very 
well if we did not go crazy, and he seemed to think when he read these 
rates, that we were not far from it. We are not going crazy at all, but 
perhaps it would be well to remember that moderation is a good thing, 
and that, should we pile on the agony too hard, something might happen 
tous. Anon-board man told me the other day that he discovered viola- 
tions of the tariffevery day. I asked him why he did not report them. 
He said he would as soon as he had discovered a case against every mem- 
ber of the board, ‘‘ But you will forget them,” I said. ‘‘ Ach no!” he 
said, with a slight German accent, ‘‘ I writes dem down, and ven I got ’em 
all I brings dem up before the poard, and efery body gets expelled and the 
poard is bust up.” I called his attention to the fact that if he brought a 
charge against every member of the board, they would most likely do as 
the fairies do in Iolanthe when they find themselves married to mortals; 
the fairies all confess their guilt to their queen, who forgives them. We 
would confess ours to our president, General James M. Anderson, who 
in this case would be the same as the queen of the fairies, with only a 
little difference in his appearance. 

But our non-board man is mistaken; if there have been violations, 
they have been very small in number and unimportant in character. 
You can always find plenty of people who are ready to make accusa- 
tions in a general way, but when it comes to specifying them, it is a 
very different matter. IGNOTUS. 


BALTIMORE, October 12, 1883. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 





HOW SOME SPECIALS DO BUSINESS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


As your paper appears to be devoted to the interest of insurance, both 
insurer and insured, thought I would give you some items perhaps of in- 
terest to both parties. I have been in the insurance business about eight 
years and had to do with different companies, as well as men. I wish to 
give some plain facts which I think will be to the interest of all parties 
wishing to do a straight forward honest business. 

About two years ago a man from Crawfordsville, Ind., called on me 
and represented himself as a special (his name I will withhold for the 
present) for a good company, and offered better inducements than I was 
accustomed to which led me to question him closely. I found he was all 
right so far as authority to transact business for the company was con- 
cerned, I being as other frail mortals willing to do for the better as I thought, 
engaged to work for him. Then he took me around town to show how 
low he could take risks, his motto was, ‘‘ Take them at any price.” We 
came to a row of frame buildings of eight, all so close that a fire would take 
all if one should take fire. In this row he took a risk on a building at 2 
per cent one year, (mind you, we have no fire department whatever.) I 
asked Mr. Special how he could do this, my best rates on this building 
would be four per cent. His reply was, he made the diagram 
to suit. Well I said “ that will do if you have no fire, but what will you do 
in case of fire. I said, in case of loss the adjuster comes and the diagram 
says, ‘no building within one hundred feet,’ what then,” ‘‘H—1” says 
he ‘‘five or ten dollars will make him all] right; all we have to do is to 
keep this from the stockholders.” 

There are agents at this day who represent first-class companies who 
are writing at one hundred per cent less than I can, when I make correct 
statements. One agent wrote a policy, and next day after a loss occurred 
when theagent paid insured ten dollars more than he (the assured) asked. 
You may think I am afraud, but, I write this for the benefit of honest 
parties, I shall have to quit business or follow in the wake of those who 
are working as I have described. I would suggest that companies send a 
secret detective and work up some of these things. T. E. W. 


FounTAIN County, IND., October 10. 
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Monuments to Co-operativism. 


FRoM time to time life agents and others have written us to solicit a list 
of defunct co-operative life associations. Co-operative associations are 
constantly organizing, live a butterfly existence of a few years at the best, 
and then die the death of the bankrupt, leaving a long or short list of cer- 
tificate holders, as the case might be, to mourn their loss and to look else- 
where for insurance. While the plan of co-operative life ‘‘ insurance” is 
comparatively new in this country, hundreds and hundreds of these coa- 
cerns have collapsed, living and dying only to create discontent and mis- 
ery. To give a full list of the dead co-operatives would be impossible. 
A partial list has been compiled by The Chicago Tribune, showing 408 of 
these collapsed assessment associations which have figured prominently 
in the country during the past eight years, The exhibit is only a small 
proportion of the total number of failures. Following is the list : 


NEW ENGLAND.—Boston Mutual Benefit Society, Boston; Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Assessment Aid Society, Boston; Knights of the Maccabees, Cambridge ; 
Mutual Health and Benefit 3 Worcester; Massachusetts Mutual Benefit 
Association, Boston; Fellowship iety of Helpers, Boston; Winthrop Mutual 
Aid Association, Boston; Pyncheon Aid and Trust Society, Springfield; New 
England Benefit Association, Boston ; Massachusetts Fidelity Aid Bociety, Boston ; 
Seamens Mutual Aid Association, Boston; Massachusetts Citizens Protective As- 
sociation, Boston; Regular Physicians Benefit Company, Boston ; Massachusetts 
Banded Engineers Society, Boston; Evangelical Relief Fund, Boston; Bay State 
Mutual Aid Association, Boston; Weavers Hand-in-Hand Society, Lawrence; 
Tri-Mount Mutual Aid Association, Boston; Washington Beneficial Aid Associa- 
tion, Boston; Roxbury Mutual Benefit League, Boston; State Mutual Aid Society, 
Portland, Me.; Vermont Mutual Aid Society, Montpelier; Northeastern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Brattleboro, Vt.; Granite State Mutual Aid Society, Con- 
cord, N. H.; Mechanics Beneficial Union, New Haven ; Mechanics Loan and In- 
surance Company, Providence; Advance State Mutual Aid Association, Lynn ; 
Merchants Mutual Benefit Fund, Providence ; Mutual Reserve Aid Society, vi- 
dence; Friends of the Hidden Hand, Worcester; Massachusetts Aid and Relief 
Company, Westboro. 

New York.—Bankers and Merchants Assessment Union, New York; The 
Mutual Guarantee Association, New York; Mariners Own Mutual Aid Society, 
New York; Laborers Burial Fund Society, New York; Arbeiter Relief Associa- 
tion, New York; Mystic Rite of Porthos Aid Society, New York; Farmers and 
Mechanics Association, New York; Helping Hand Relief Society, New York; 
New York Mutual Aid and Benefit Association, New York; Ben Franklin 
Mutual Protective Association, New York; St. Patrick's Temperance Relief 
Sodality, New York; Clergymans Life Insurance Union, New York; Widows 
Fund pemanse Society. New York; St. Crispin's Mutual Insurance Band, 
New York; German Laborers Relief Society, New York; Manhattan Special 
Relief Association, New York; Metropolitan Assessment Life Society, New 
York; New York Assessment Life Band, New York; Mutual Contributors Union, 
New York; Empire State Relief Society, Albany; Railway Ready Aid Society, 
Albany ; Lake Erie Assessment Life Insurance Company, Buffalo ; Sailors Band of 
Brotherhood, Buftalo ; Canalmens Home Association, Buffalo; Mutual Relief and 
Aid Association, Buffalo; Mutual Benefit Associates Rochester; Equitable Aid 
Fraternity, Williamsburg ; Citizens Board of Mutual Relief, Brooklyn; Brooklyn 
Laborers Life Association, wey Drivers Mutual Benefit Club, Brooklyn ; 
Brooklyn Teachers Independent Aid a Brooklyn; United Journeymen 
Laborers, Brooklyn; Security Assessment Life Insurance Company, Troy ; Hud- 
son Valley Relief Association, Troy ; Mutual Assessment Society, Elmira ; Empire 
Mutual Insurance Society Syracuse; Chenango County Farmers Aid Society, 
Oxford ; Mutual Aid Assessment Society, Utica; Iron Hall Lodge of Jamestown, 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Commercial Mens Aid Association, Philadelphia; Keystone 
Aid and Relief Association, fe yr Hock Age Mutual Benefit Association, 
Philadelphia ; William Penn Mutual Aid Fund, Philadelphia; Quaker City Ready 
Relief Society, Philadelphia ; Mutual Protection Association, Philadelphia; Mutual 
Protection Company, Philadelphia; Philadelphia Mutual Relief Association, Lit- 
tlestown Mutual Relief Association, Laboring Mens Mutual Aid Society of the City 
of Reading, Chambersburg Mutual Relief Association, Capitol Mutual Relief Asso- 
ciation, Pennsylvania Mutual Aid Relief Association, Peerless Mutual Aid Associa- 
tion, Pacific Mutual Assessment Life Insurance Company, Middleburg Mutual Re- 
lief Association, Middletown Mutual Relief Association, Practical Mutual Relief 
Association, Middle Creek Valley Mutual Aid Association, Paxton Mutual Aid 
Society, Ashland Mutual Relef Association, Amora Mutual Aid Association, Acme 
Mutual Aid Association, Altoona Mutual Assessment Life Insurance Company, 
Agnew Mutual Aid Association, Fieetwood Mutual Aid Society, Fulton Mutual Re- 
lief Association, Atlas Mutual Aid Association, Friendly Mutual Aid Society, 
Franklin Mutual Relief Association, Plainfield Mutual Relief Association, Mahony 
Assessment Life Association, Perfect and Reliable Mutual Relief Association of 
Pennsylvania, Our Favorite Mutual Protective Association, Mertztown Mutual 
Relief Association, Penn Valley Mutual Association Life Insurance Company, Perry 
County Mutual Relief Association, Meyerstown Mutual Aid Society, Metropolitan 
Mutual Relief Association, Olyphant Mutual Aid Association, Topton Mutual Relief 
Association, Independent Mutual Assessment Life Association, Tyrone Mutual Relief 
Association, ‘Tunkhannock Mutual Aid Association, Inter-Ocean Mutual Aid Asso- 
ciation, Juniata Yaller Mutual Aid Society, Townside Mutual Aid Association, Iron 
Valley Mutual Relief Association, Montandon Mutual Aid Association, Jefferson 
Mutual Aid Association, Equity Mutual Aid Association, Equality Mutual Relief 
Society of Reading, Commonwealth Mutual Relief Association, Bloomsbury Mutual 
Aid Association, Birdstoro Mutual Life Insurance Company, Bendersville Mutual 
Association Life Insurance Company, Enterprise Mutual Aid Society, Excelsior 
Mutual Relief Association, Berks County Mutual Aid Association, Blue Hill Mutual 
Relief Association, Merchants, Manufacturers and Mechanics Mutual Relief Associa- 
tion, Ore Hill Mutual Relief Association, National Mutual Aid Association, Middle 
Pennsylvania Mutual Relief Association, Northumberland County Mutual Aid 
Society, Millersburg Mutual Aid Association, Mount Carmel Mutual Aid Associa- 
tion, Millerstown Mutual Aid Association of Pennsylvania, Numidia Mutual Relief 
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Association of Central Pennsylvania, Northern Pennsylvania Mutual Relief Associ- 
ation, Se, Mutual Relief Association, Assessment Mutual Life Association, 
Keystone Mutual Reserve Band, Adamsburg Mutual Relief Association, Fair Chance 
Mutual Aid Association, Exchange Mutual Aid Association, Eureka Mutual Relief 
Association, Anchor Mutual Relief Association, Anthracite Mutual Aid Association, 
Atlantic Mutual Aid Association, Beavertown Mutual Aid Association, Nay Aug 
Mutual Aid Association, Farmers Mutual Aid Society, New Berlin Mutual Relief 
Association, New Chester Mutual Aid Association, Fredericksburg Mutual Relief 
Association, Goodhope Mutual Benefit Association, Northeastern Mutual Aid Asso- 
ciation, Guarantee Mutual Aid Association, Friendship Mutual Relief Association, 
Great Eastern Mutual Relief Association, Mutual Life Insurance Company, Pitts- 
burg ; Railroad Employes Benevolent League, Pittsburg; Independent Workmens 
Protective Union, Pittsburgh; Franklin Mutual Life Association, York; Penn Mu- 
tual Relief Association, Yoik; Alleghany Beneficial Fund, Miners Benevolent Aid 
Society, Scranton; Peoples Mutual Life Insurance Company, Chambersburg ; 
National Workmen's Relief Society, Erie ; Tubal Cain Mutual Workers, Alleghany; 
Security Trust and Insurance Society of Harrisburg, Bradford County Mutual As- 
sessment Life Association, Buftalo Valley Mutual Aid Association, Eastern Penn- 
sylvania Mutual Relief Association, Eastern Hand-in-Hand Mutual Aid Society, 

ontinental Mutual Aid Association, Citizens Mutual Benefit Association, Essex 
Mutual Relief Association, Dunmore Mutual Relief Association, Duncannon Mutual 
Relief Association, Capital City Mutual Relief Association, Monitor Mutual Aid 
Society, Jonestown Mutual Aid Society, Monroe Mutual Relief Association, Mutual 
Relief Association of New Oxford, Knickerbocker Mutual Aid Company of Phila- 
delphia, Lancaster Mutual Aid Society, Lebanon Mutual Benefit Society, Luzerne 
Mutual Aid Association, Kutztown Mutual Aid Society, Mammoth Mutual Life 
Company, Carroll Mutual Relief Association, Dauntless Mutual Aid Association, 
Rocky Mountain Mutual Relief Association, Reading Mutual Aid Association, 
Common Sense Mutual Relief Association, Reliance Mutual Relief Association, 
Dauphin County Mutual Aid Society, Coal and Iron Mutual Aid Association of 
Scranton, Renova Mutual Aid Society, Republic Mutual Aid Association, United 
States Mutual Relief Association, Triumph Mutual Assessment Life Insurance 
Company, Tuscarora Mutual Relief Association, Universal Mutual Relief Society of 
Pennsylvania, Upper Juniata Mutual Aid Society, Integrity Mutual Aid Society, 
Iron Age Mutual Relief Association of Pennsylvania, Tremont Mutual Aid Associa- 
tion, International Mutual Aid Association, Tower City Mutual Relief Association, 
Catasaqua Mutual Relief Association, Cascoe Mutual Relief Association, Samari- 
tan Mutual Aid Association, State Capital Mutual Relief Association of Pennsyl- 
vania, Punxsutauney Mutual Relief Association, Diamond Mutual Aid Association, 
Protective Mutual Benefit Association, Southern Pennsylvania Mutual Relief Asso- 
ciation, Riverside Mutual Aid Society, Rising Sun Mutual Aid Association, Shamo- 
kin Mutual Aid Society, Scranton Mutual Relief Association, Williamstown 
Mutual Aid Association, Hamburg Mutual Aid Association, Henry Clay Mutual 
Aid Society, Vesta Mutual Aid Society, Union Mutual Relief Association, Susque- 
hanna Mutual Relief Association, Honest Mutual Aid Society of Shamokin, Swatara 
Mutual Aid Association of Steeltown, Wyoming Mutual Aid Association, Schuyl- 
kill Valley Mutual Relief Association, Westmoreland Mutual Aid Association, 
Great Western Mutual Relief Association, Hanover Mutual Aid Association, 
Wilkesbarre Mutual Relief Association, Selinsgrove Mutual Assessment Life Asso- 
ciation, Hope Mutual Aid Associa‘ion, Harmony Mutual Relief Association, Star 
Mutual Aid Association, Washington Mutual Aid Society, Huntingdon Mutual Aid 
Society, Standard Mutual Relief Association, State Central Mutual Relief Associa- 
tion, William Penn Mutual Relief Association, Harrisburg Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion, Hazleton Mutual Benefit Association, Salem Mutual Relief Association, World 
Mutual Relief Association of Pennsylvania, Security Mutual Aid Society, Lochiel 
Mutual Relief Association of Harrisburg, Lyken’s Valley Mutual Aid Society, 
Montgomery Mutual Assessment Life Insurance Company, Lafayette Mutual Aid 
Society, Marysville Mutual Aid Society, Mount Joy Mutual Aid Associatiou, 
Littlestown Mutual Relief Association, Grand Union Assessment Life Insurance 
Society, Lackawanna Mutual Assessment Life Insurance Company, Mountain 
City Mutual Aid Association. 

HIo.—State Council of the Order of North American Mechanics, Youngstown; 
Massillon Laborers Benefit Association, Massillon ; Odd Fellows Mutual Aid Soc- 
iety, Bellefontaine; Columbus Mutual Aid Association, Columbus; Central Ohio 
Relief Association, North Lewisburg; German Benevolent Association, Akron; 
Mutual Benefit and Assurance Association, Der Deutscher Bund, Cleveland; Ad- 
vance Mutual Beneficial Society, Buckeye Mutual Acme Aid Association, American 
Mutual Friendly League, Mutual Life Insurance Company, Van Wert; Putnam 
Relief Association, Ottawa; Mechanics Relief and Benefit Association, Napoleon ; 
Standard Il.ife Association of America, Mansfield; Middleburg Mutual Aid and 
Life Association, Middleburg; Dayton Mutual Aid Association, Dayton; Miners’ 
and Laborers Mutual Benefit Association, North Lawrence; St. Patricks Temper- 
ance and Mutual Relief Association, East Liverpool; Union Mutual Relief Asso- 
ciation, Richmond; Central O. Mutual Relief Association, New Lexington; Lon- 
donville Mutual Relief, Londonville ; Farmers’ Relief Association, Cardington- 
Minster Mutual Relief Association, Minster; Citizens Mutual Protective Relief 
Association, Gallipolis; Clermont Mutual Protective Association, Batavia; West; 
ern Mutual Life Association, Springfield ; National Protective Association, Zanes- 
ville; Odd Fellows Protective Alliance, Mansfield; Ohio Life and Benefit Asso- 
ciation, Norwalk; German Laborers’ Benevolent Society, Toledo; Peoples Western 
League, Toledo; Miami Mutual Benefit Association, Troy; Troy Mutual Benefit 
Association, Troy ; Washington Mutual Aid Association, Mt. Vernon; Ohio Far- 
mers Mutual Benefit Association, Lima; Mutual Relief Society, Lima; Equitable 
Mutual Relief Association, Ashtabula; Equitable Life Association, Painsville; Col- 
umbia Mutual Aid Society, Shelby; Mutual Relief Association of the Independent 
Order of Mutual Aid, Cincinnati; Mercantile Relief Association, Cincinnati; Mut- 
ual Relief Association, Cincinnati; Centennial Benefit Relief Association, Cincin- 
nati; Cincinnati Mutual Life Association, Cincinnati; Fidelity Aid Society, Cin- 
cinnati; Protection Order of Ironworkers, Cincinnati; Cleveland Mutual Assess- 
ment Association, Soldiers and Citizens Benefit Association, Toledo ; Ohio Mutual 
Benefit Association, Toledo; Buckeye Beneficial Life Association, Columbus; 
Home Protective Mutual Aid Society, Columbus ; Wyandot Mutual Aid Association, 
Sandusky; Western Reserve Life Insurance Company, Cleveland; Buckeye Life 
Insurance Society, Ashland ; Mutual Aid Life Insurance Society, London; Ohio 
State Mortuary Life Insurance Company, Ashland ; Buckeye Mortuary Aid Fund, 
Toledo; Commonwealth Relief Association of the West, Capital City Beneficial 
Society, Columbus; Equity Mutual Association, Sandusky; Riverside Relief and 
Aid Society, Cincinnati ; Bucyrus Reliance Relief Association, Bucyrus ; Northern 
Ohio Mutual Benefit Association; Laboring Mens Life Insurance Company, 
Toledo; Relief Legion of Assistance, Cincinnati; Cleveland Mutual Beneficial As- 
sociation, Enterprise Mutual Aid Society, Janesville ; Union Life Association, New- 
ark ; Fairfield County Accident and Beneficial Association, Lancaster ; Term Mut- 
ual Aid Society, Lancaster; Equitable Life of Ohio, Cleveland; Central Mutual 
Assistance Company, Springfield; Dayton Benefit Aid Association, Dayton; 
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Central Ohio Workers Aid Society, Columbus ; Western Ohio Relief Fund Union, 
Cincinnati Reliable Aid Association, Reserve Safety Fund Society, Mansfield: Mu. 
tual Indemnity and Aid Company, Crestline; Perfection Assessment Life Insuran 
Society, Great Western Life and ‘Aid Associ>tion, Cleveland; Provident An” 
ment Mutual Aid Society, Cleveland; Merchants’ Ready Relief Association Cin. 
cinnati; Ohio Assessment Life Insurante, Dayton; Mutual Helping League 
Cleveland. ’ 
ILLINOIS, KANSAS, ETC —Protective Life Insurance Company, Chicago: Peo. 
a Widows Society, Chicago; Board of Trade Insurance Association, Chica 4 
National Life Insurance Company, Chicago; Mariners Relief Society Chi ; 


The Commercial League, Chicago; Farmers Assessment Life Insurance Com! 
pany. Galesburg; Burlington Reliable Association of the West; Indianapolis 

rothers of Harmony; Royal Assembly Workers Association, Indianapolis; 
Priarie Mutual Beneficial Society, Atchison; Western Benevolent Association’ 
Atchinson; Union Benevolent Association, Fort Scott; Mutual Benefit Society’ 
Leavenworth; Prudential Mutual Aid Association, Topeka; Bankers and Mer. 
chants Mutual Benefit Company, Atchison; Family Mutual Aid Society, Man- 
hattan ; Ohio, Missouri and Kansas Consolidated Mutual Benefit Company, Em- 
i Lawyers Mutual Aid Society, Parsons; Manhattan Mutual Life Society, 

fanhattan ; Western World Aid Company, Topeka; Kansas Farmers Assistance 
Society, Topeka; Contributors Benefit Palen. Topeka; Globe Mutual Assistant 
life Association, Independence ; Royal Benevolent Association, Topeka; Ready- 
Hand Assessment Society, Leavenworth; Widows and Orphans Life Insurance 
Association, Topeka; Kansas Mutual Life Association, Atchison; Sons of Toil 
Benevolent Society, Indianapolis; Knights of Labor and Mutual Relief, Minnea 
olis; Order of Labor and Relief Society, Kansas City ; Farmers Protective Relief 
Club, Iowa City ; Lumbermans Mutual Relief Society, La Crosse ; United Order 
of Husbandmen, Davenport; Fidelity Aid and Insurance Society, Denver; Ameri- 
can Agricultural Relief eg Detroit; Peninsula Assessment Life Insurance 
Society, Detroit; Superior Relief Association, Marquette; California Mutnal 
Benefit and Aid Association, San Francisco; French Mutual Insurance and Pro- 
tective Association, San Francisco; Pacific Laborers Aid Association, San Fran- 
cisco. 

THE SoutH.—Laborers Life Union, Baltimore ; Merchants Board Independent 
Relief, Baltimore ; Printers Endowment Fund, Baltimore; Professional Mens Life 
Insurance Company, Baltimore ; Masonic Aid Association of Georgia; Masonic 
Mutual Aid Society, North Carolina; Protection League, St. Louis; Mutual 
Workers Relief Society, St. Louis; Royal Dispensation Council, St. Louis ; Mystic 
Hand Assessment Society, St. Louis; Equitable Aid Association, Richmond, Va; 
Mutual Aid Association, Richmond, Va.; True Brethrens Aid Society, Savannah, 
Mutual Aid and Relief Association, Galveston; Young Mens Relief Fund Louis- 
ville; Kentucky Assessment Life Union, Louisville ; Band of Unity Relief League, 
Memphis; Mutual Contribution Aid Association, New Orleans; Wilmington 
Relief Association, Wilmington ; United Artisans Beneficial Fund, New Orleans, 





Automatic Sprinklers. 
EDWARD ATKINSON gives the following interesting information about 
automatic sprinklers in a special report to The Boston Manufacturers 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company, of which he is president : 

During the past summer our inspectors of pumps and pipes have found 
the valves to automatic sprinklers closed in nineteen establishments in- 
sured by this and other mutual companies, and the superintendent had no 
knowledge of the fact. Several more cases have been reported by other 
inspectors. 

This blunder is likely to be committed by subordinates as a supposed 
precaution against wetting the works, and by persons who do not consider 
the nature of the automatic system. 

We, therefore, advise that the valves of automatic sprinklers shall be held 
open by means of a riveted leather strap, which can be cut when it be- 
comes necessary to shut off water after a fire, but which will prevent the 
valve being tampered with, either ignorantly or knowingly. 

Another precaution may be taken which will aid the inspector of the 
valves: Wind a cord or strap around the stem of the valve holding a 
metal tablet conspicuously painted red opposite the words ‘‘to be kept 
open ;” ata suitable point, the length of the cord below, paint the word 
‘shut ;” the tablet will then be found opposite the latter word if the valve 
is closed, and will attract attention. 

In this connection it may not be amiss to give an exact statement of the 
facts in regard to the recent operation of automatic sprinklers in a larze 
mill insured for $560,000 in the mutual companies. This mill formerly 
had a pitched roof, but the managers had within two years substituted a 
flat roof, constructed in the best way, and had protected the mill with the 
Burritt automatic sprinklers. In the upper story, used for mule spinning, 
there were 246 heads. At 9.10 P. M. on the 2gth of August, fire was dis- 
covered in the room, probably caused by a spark being struck off from 
some part of the mechanism setting fire to stock, where it smouldered 
until a little before the time when it was discovered, as the watchman 
detected no sign of fire when he went through the room forty minutes 
before. 

Spontaneous combustion has been suggested as the cause, but an exam- 
ination of the mineral oil used proves it to be free from this danger. 

All but nine of the sprinkler heads opened, keeping well ahead of the 
fire, although not of the most sensitive kind. This is proved by the fact 
that the injury by fire was confined to the southern half of the room. The 
action of the sprinklers held the fire in check in this half, but as it had 
penetrated the inside of the mule carriages it needed the prompt use of 
both rotary and steam pumps to putit out. The loss has not yet been 
finally settled, but will doubtless be within the sum of $20,000. 

We give these facts because this is the first case of the operation of @ 
large number of automatic sprinklers in a mule spinning room. The sud- 
den and excessive heat Sordleged. which has been observed when we have 
tested sprinklers with a very small amount of cotton, was very noticeable 
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in this case, and our single doubt about the action of automatic sprinklers 
ig met by the fact that, in this case at least, the work of the sprinklers 
overlapped the fire, and checked its extension. 

But this example also proves the point which we have always insisted 
upon, to wit: that»while the automatic sprinkler is the best detective of 
fire, and the most useful auxiliary next to an ample supply of buckets of 
water ; or a substitute for buckets when the help are not present to use 
them ; yet it does not remove the necessity for pumps, hydrants, and an 
ample volume and sufficient force of water to be applied as soon as the 
necessity becomes apparent. 

It cannot be contested that the assured were saved from a heavy loss in 
this case by the wise and ample precautions which had so lately been 
adopted ; notably the substitution of a substantial deck roof for the former 
pitched roof ; by the introduction of the automatic sprinklers ; and also 
by the prompt and skillful use of the ample fire apparatus by a well-drilled 
organization belonging to the mill, and a sufficient volume of water thrown 
by a powerful steam pump. EDWARD ATKINSON, President. 





Cause of the Pittsburgh Exposition Fire. 

Tue origin of the disatrous conflagration which destroyed in a few minutes 
the other day the buildings of the Pittsburgh Exposition, with all their 
contents, has been explained, according to The American Architect, by a 
theory, which is, to say the least, very plausible. It seems that Mr. 
Warner, the aeronaut, having an ascension to make, spent the day before 
the fire in repairing his balloon, and re-varnishing the canvas of which it 
was made with boiled linseed oil. As the most convenient place for his 
work, he choose’the boiler-room, and after the varnishing was complete, the 
balloon was rolled up and put by todry. A more reckless operation than 
this it would be difficult to conceive, the warmth of the room, the rolling 
together of the canvas, and the boiling of the oil, all conspiring to make 
the spontaneous combustion of the inflammable mass almost inevitable, 
and the opinion of the Pittsburgh fire marshal will be concurred in by 
every builder, architect, insurance agent and painter’s apprentice, that 
the result was simply what ought to have been expected under the 
circumstances. The only thing that could have made the canvas more 
certain to take fire than simple saturation w.th linseed oil would have 
been to sprinkle it with water before rolling it up, but this is by no means 
essential to the effect. It is, however, a very common factor in the cases 
of spontaneous combustion which occur every week or so. Some unin- 
structed person, having been engaged in p inting, or polishing wood- 
work, undertakes to save the cotton rag which he has been using by wash- 
ing out the oil or paint, but after one or two trials, finding this a rather 
difficult operation, abandons the attempt, and rolls up the rag in a knot, 
and throws it into some’corner, where the oil and water speedily re-act 
upon each other to set the whole in a blaze. 





Total Abstinence Life Companies. 

THE experience of the United Kingdom Temperance and General Provi- 
dent Institution, and the general question of the comparative vitality and 
longevity of total abstainers, has occupied the attention of the British 
Association in the section which overhauls our vital statistics and political 
economics. The experience of the office, so far as it has gone, is in favor 
of the total abstainer as the owner of an insurable life, although it is not 
quite so conclusive, the London Citizen thinks, on the purely physiolog- 
ical part of the question, as some red-hot partisans are apt to assert; be- 
cause the results may have been brought about,-as Mr. Walford observed 
at Southport, by increased ease and domestic comfort purchased with the 
savings made by abstention from alcoholic beverages. And before the 
question can be finally settled, it would be needful to ascertain, if possible, 
the effect of total abstinence, as compared with strict moderation, at vari- 
ous ages. The Blue Ribbon is a new compay which has been getting into 
shape ali the summer, has been registered, and has made the deposit of 
$100,000 required by the Life Assurance Companies’ Act of 1870. Thisis 
for the security of life policyholders, but as it can be withdrawn as soon 
as the funds amount to $200,000, it is not a continuing guarantee, but acts 
as a fairly good precaution against the establishment of bogus life com- 
panies. The company in question is said to be in respectable hands, 
with every prospect of being conducted honestly and economically, 
It will insure total abstainers only, and the rates are to be lower than 
those in ordinary use. In what manner backsliders are to be treated our 
exchanges do not say. 

. Theevalue of abstinence from strong drinks as a means of prolonging 
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human life, and reducing the premiums for life insurance, was urged in a 
paper read by H. B. Robinson before the British Association recently, 
He said that there were several mutual life assurance societies which kept 
quite separate the statistics of the lives of the general section and of those 
persons who abstained from strong drinks. At present many difficulties 
presented themselves in the inquiry which would no doubt be eliminated 
in future years, The most valuable facts were furnished by the United 
Kingdom Temperance and General Provident Institution, showing that in 
seventeen years the claims in the temperance section were only a little 
over seventy per cent of the expectancy, while in the general section they 
were but slightly below the expectancy. The experience of the Whitting- 
ton Life Assurance Company was not yet enough to form any exact opin- 
ion upon, but the company said that ‘‘ teetotalism seems to be favorable to 
longevity.” The Sceptre Life Association stated that during the eighteen 
years of their history ended in 1882 they had 116 deaths in their temper- 
ance section against 270 expected deaths, and in 1883 the same dispropor- 
tion prevailed, as they had had fifty-one deaths, and only seven of them 
were the lives of abstainers, whereas to be equal with non-abstainers there 
should have been nineteen. In the Emperor Life Assurance office lives 
in the temperance branch were assured at a less rate than moderate drink- 
ers. In some accidental offices, the assumed superior lives of abstainers 
were recognized by a charge of twenty per cent less to teetotallers than to 
moderate drinkers. 





The Realm Fire of London and its Victims. 


Ir now appears that the Realm Fire Insurance Company, not content 
with victimizing a number of Englishmen and Scotchmen, has tried to 
make dupes of the American people. Through one of the back gates of 
the American Union, it has endeavored to establish branches in San Fran- 
cisco, and also in Denver, Colorado, which seems to be the resting place 
of as many fraudulent insurance companies as any city can reasonably ex- 
pect to possess. The Americans, however, promptly found out the true 
nature of the proceedings of the new arrival, and it was immediately ex- 
pelled with all the ignominy it so richly deserved. We have here in Eng- 
land a far more important question to discuss, and that is, how long the 
perpetrators of this iniquitous fraud are to be allowed to remain in peace. 

The treasury has up to now giver no open indications as to what its 
course of action is likely to be, and, for all we know, the gentlemen who 
so successfully manipulated the Realm Fire Office may have fresh insur- 
ance enterprises on the stocks ready for issue at a convenient moment. 
We have received numerous letters from provincial correspondents sug- 
gested that united action should be taken on behalf of the defrauded 
local secretaries against all those who are responsible for the deceit so 
successfully practiced upon them, It is obviously difficult for each indi- 
vidual to take personal action ; and even the successful result of the action 
brought against the directors very recently will hardly justify an attempt 
which may be only throwing good money after bad. Yet it is not im- 
probable that if the victims were to associate themselves together, and 
place themselves in respectable hands, substantial justice might be done 
once and for all, both in a civil and criminal sense. We have now only 
to add to the frequent communicaticns which have been made to us on 
this subject, that we shall be glad to receive the names and addresses of 
such local secretaries as may consider that they have been defrauded, 
in order that we may, through the medium of this journal, make their re- 
spective grisvances known to each other, with a view to concerted action 
being taken. We shall be obliged if the several victims, in forwarding us 
their names and addresses, will at the same time furnish us with informa- 
tion as to the number of shares taken and a copy of the original advertise- 
ment used in each particular case, together with copies of such parts of 
the original correspondence as may be considered to establish the charge 
of false pretences. We shall then be glad to get these matters into prac- 
tical shape, and to place them under the notice of the proper authorities, 
for them to take such action as may be necessary in the case, which is un- 
doubtedly one for the Public Prosecutor, and not for individuals. It is, 
furthermore, we regret to say, almost a certainty that any more actions, 
even if successful, like that of Mr. Pinchin, may probably only result in 
disappointments to the plaintiffs, as the resources of those connected with 
the company will soon be exhausted. It is therefore, we repeat, simply a 
case in which public prosecution will have the good effect of deterring 
any attempt at similar enterprises in the future. It was the mission of 
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this journal to unearth the frauds of the Northern Counties Fire Insur- 
ance Company, and we venture to say that the Realm is a company which 
is equally worth of attention on the part of the treasury.— Zhe Review, 
London. 





Longevity in the Different States. 


A STUDENT of the reports of the tenth census has compiled a table for the 
Boston Commonweatlh for the purpose of showing in what State or 
States one has the best chance fora long life. New Hampshire seems to 
him to be the favorite refuge of green old age, for he finds that one 
seventy fourth of the inhabitants are at least eighty years old. The pro- 
portion among native white males is oneto eighty, but the environment in 
New Hampshire seems to have been even more favorable to the perserva- 
tion of life in the other sex, for the proportion among native white females 
is one in fifty-eight. Other New England States do not contain quite so 
many old persons, the average proportion for six being one in 134. Com- 
ing to New York, he finds that for one person who has reached the age of 
eighty there are 161 who have not been so fortunate, and in the three 
Middle States the average proportion is one in 182. As he goes south- 
ward he discovers a greater preponderance of young blood, for in six 
South Atlantic States the average proportion is one in 203. The Gulf 
States afford a less attractive shelter for the aged, for the average is one in 
300. In Texas, where so many worthy persons die with their boots on in 
the prime of life, only one octogenarian can be found in a group of 497 
citizens. The average rises again in the interior States East of the Mis- 
sissippi, but in the Great Lake States it falls to one in 263, a good old 
age being attained with the greatest difficulty in the wealthy and prosper- 
ous State of Illinois. In seven States West of the Missisippi River the 
aged rarely appear, for the average proportion is one in 453. In lowaa 
crop of 334 persons yields only one who has reached the age of four 
score; in Minnesota, Nebraska and Kansas only one of these aged citi- 
zens can be found in a group that would yield two in Iowa, and in Colo- 
rado 1150 inhabitants must pass in review before an octogenarian comes 
in sight. The old are even more rare in Nevada, but in California and 
Oregon the proportion is nearly one in 500, If the inhabitants of the 
whole country could be assembled in two hundred and twenty-seven 
groups, it would be possible to place at the head of each group one 
patriarch of eighty or more years, So our student, assuming that long 
life is the inalienable right of those who reside in New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont and Maine, cries: ‘‘Flee to the mountains of New England for 
health and longevity !” 





The Canada Life Assurance Company. 


Tue thirty-sixth annual meeting of the Canada Life Assurance Company, 
of Hamilton, Ont., was held in the company’s elegant new building in the 
latter part of the month just passed. The company’s experience during 
the year was shown by the report of the directors to have been satisfactory. 
The year’s income as shown by the accounts amounted to $1,150,338 dur- 
ing the fiscal year, and the new assurance for the year were for $4.534,734 
under 2178 policies, giving a new premium income of $142,377. The 
assets of the company amounted at the close of the fiscal year, (April 30) 
to $5,617,632, which is a large increase over those owned on the preced- 
ing yearly date. The company appears to be rapidly growing, its man- 
agement is infused with enterprise and energy,and the public gains a 
higher regard for it as the years pass by. The handsome new structure 
which the company has built for its head offices, affords most extensive 
accommodations for the company itself, while portions of the building 
have been leased at renumerative rentals. The new building affords in- 
vincible fire-proof vaults and a perfect burglar-proof strong room in which 
to store securities and other valuables, Like the edifice, as a conspicuous 
ornament to the City of Hamilton, and so is the Canada Life itself to the 
Dominion of Canada. 











—During the past three years four French Companies have withdrawn 
from business in this country, La Caisse in 1880, La Confiance in March, 
1883, La Metropole in May, and now the Reassurances Generales has re- 
tired. No French Companies are at present in this country. 





MERE MENTION. 








—The Eureka Mutual Aid Company is the latest co-operative organiza. 
tion at Baltimore. 

—Law & Gansel, of Cincinnati, have recently added to their prosperous 
local agency the New York Alliance, the Citizens of Pittsburgh, the Shoe 
and Leather and Manufacturers Fire and Marine of Boston. 


—At the annual meeting of the Mississippi Underwriters’ Association, 
held at Jackson, Miss., some days ago, L. M. Tucker, of Columbus, was 
elected president for the ensuing year; R. V. Marston, of Corinth, vice. 
president, and C. L. Lincoln, of Columbus, secretary. At the meeting a 
tariff of rates for the State was agreed on. 


—F. C. Percival, of Detroit, Mich., a successful life agent, for many 
years manager for the State of Michigan for the Northwestern Mutual 
Lite Insurance Company, has recently terminated his connection with 
that company, and has been appointed manager for the State of Ohio for 
the United States Life Insurance Company, with headquarters at Cincin- 
nati. 

—At the annual meeting of the Toledo Fire Underwriters’ Association, 
held October 2, the following officers were elected : William H. Alexan- 
der, president ; Ira A. Richardson, vice-president ; John D. Irving, treas- 
urer ; Charley M. Lang, secretary and surveyor; executive committee, 
E. O. Brown, J. S. Kountz, J. E. Parsons, G. Canniff, V. Braun, A. E. 
Colton, L. W. Frost. 


—At Philadelphia a suit against the Hartford Steam Boiler and Inspec- 
tion and Insurance Company, brought by William and Mary Bradley to 
recover damages for the killing of their child by the boiler explosion at 
the dye works of Gaffney & Nolan, 2430 Collins stre t, in June, 1881, has 
been tried in the United States Circuit Court at Philadelphia, and resulted 
in a verdict for the company. 


—Special agent William R. Gray, writes: ‘ In/THE SPECTATOR for Oc- 
tober 11 your Boston correspondent has transferred me from the service 
of C. Paige, of Boston, to the Crescent Insurance Company of New 
Orleans. So far as Iam informed I believe this to be a mistake. No 
such arrangement has been made or referred to, nor is it contemplated. 
Will you please be good enough in your next issue to kindly makea 
correction of the item ” 


—The Travelers Record states that a “monkey bridge” at Atlanta and 
Mobile, calling itself the ‘‘ People’s Mutual Relief Association,” was 
knocked into smithereens by a single assessment recently, which caused 
2000 of the monkeys to uncoil their tails and take to the water; and a 
series of lawsuits have finished the catastrophe. The remaining monkeys 
are to be made a special ‘‘ class” in the reorganized society, and assessed 
for their own claims. Their tails will get tired too before long—see if 
they don’t. 


—The Citizens Insurance Company of Montreal has brought suit against 
The Toronto Budget for $5000 damages, for “falsely and maliciously” 
printing that the managers of the company, ‘in the conduct and manage- 
ment of their business as insurers, are greatly to blame for having estab- 
lished a branch in Great Britain, and also for their reckless underwriting 
in Canada.” The Budget in its defence avers that the charges were in- 
spired by a shareholder in the Citizens Company, and were published in 
the public interest. The case came up in the Toronto Assize Court one 
day recently, and was postponed until next assizes. 


—‘‘ The Public Service of the State of New York ” is a handsome royal 
quarto volume containing historical, descriptive and biographical sketches 
by various authors on the political and business interests of New York. 
The insurance interest is said to receive a full measure of attention. A 
history of insurance accompanied with volumnious tabulations make this 
department quite extensive and the progress of State supervision is 
traced from its small beginnings down to the present administration of the 
charge, a work that requires more clerks than that of any other depart. 
ment of the State government. The reader who is not interested in the 
plain facts regarding insurance cannot fail to be pleased with the views of 
the New York Life Insurance building, both exterior and interior; the 
Mutual Life, and the Continental. The portraits of the leading business 
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men who have brought the insurance of to-day to its vast proportions are 
also of interest. Among these are noted those of Isaac Munson, of the 
Agricultural ; J. M. Halstead, of the American Fire; J. W. McLean, of 
the Citizens Fire ; George T. Hope, of the Continental Fire; R. M. Litue, 
of the Glens Falls Fire; B. C. Walcott, of the Hanover Fire ; Peter Not- 
man, of the Niagara Fire ; Stephen Crowell, of the Phenix Fire ; Edmund 
Driggs, of the Williamsburg City Fire ; Frederick S. Winston, of the 
Mutual Life ; Morris Franklin, president of the New York Life and Wil- 
liam H. Beers, vice-president; and J. Jones, president of the Atlantic 
Mutual Marine. 


—‘ Pilgrims to the Holy Land,” says Walford, ‘‘ were accustomed to 
efiect insurance for their personal safety or ransom.” They had 
to dread, not merely the perils of the sea, but the galleys of the 
unspeakable Turk of that remote period. Pilgrims enough there are now, 
remarks The London Citizen, to lands holy and unholy, but they are not 
seized or held to ransom in our days, although doubtless sufficiently 
plundered iw ¢ransitu, one way or another. But there remain plenty of 
risks to run, and the passengers even by the most A 1 of splendidly-fitted 
and electrically-lighted steamers do well to insure their lives and lim»s, 
to say nothing of their personal baggage and effects, Then there are the 
hardy mariners themselves, who were perhaps the earliest subjects of life 
insurance, and by their occupation are of necessity excluded from the 
benefits of the ordinary life policy. These—captains and officers—can 
now insure their lives upon terms which leave them no excuse for neglect- 
ing this important duty. 


—Insurance Commissioner Tarbox, of Massachusetts, said a few days 
ago: ‘It is alleged of Gov. Butler that, without cause, without complaint, 
he displaced a competent and faithful head of the Insurance Department 
in order to employ its patronage and influence, regardless of the public 
interests, for personal and party uses, It that charge be sustained by 
facts, it should dishonor any public man guilty of it ; and if untrue it dis- 
honors the men who make it. I am here to testify on that issue. The 
movement to displace Mr. Clarke was begun by insurance companies, 
who petitioned for his removal, alleging official misconduct on his part. 
Upon exhibition of these and other complaints to Mr. Clarke, that gentle- 
man saw fit to resign his office. The Governor was not allowed to fill the 
vacancy with the man of his preference. The council are thus, in some 
sort, responsible for me. I hope not to discredit their good opinion, as I 
am not insensible to it. But it is obviously unfair to put all the respon- 
sibility upon the Governor, except so far as my acts are controlled or in- 
spired by him. On that subject a word or two. My appointment as 
commissioner was unsought, and an absolute surprise:o me. When [ 
entered upon its duties, the Governor assured me of his desire that I 
should act in all its affairs upon my own responsibility and judgment. 
He has kept to the letter and spirit of his injunction ; and I have acted 
therein as I should had the executive been George D. Robinson and not 
Benjamin F. Butler. The interests with which the Insurance Department 
deals are wide and intimate, touching almost every home and involving 
great enterprises of business and sucial life. That its administration 
should be unaffected by political consideration in dealing with matters of 
so universal concern needs no argument. It has been so since I assumed 
its responsibilities, and will be so while I remain in charge. Any state- 
ment to the contrary is founded upon misinformation inspired by sinister 
motives.” 


—In view of the interest attaching to the examination of the City of 
London Fire Insurance Company by the Insurance Department of Mas- 
sachusetts, manager John C. Paige makes the following statement: ‘‘ In 
view of the fact that Mr. Tarbox, in his report, states that the company is 
financially sound, solvent, and is ent'tled to public confidence, it only re- 
mains for me to say that the condition or rather the system of bookkeep- 
ing of which he complains, has already given place to a system of keeping 
the risk accounts under which we believe there will be no more possibility 
or errors than in our cash accounts in which he found no errors, for you 
will observe that all the errors complained of are in the risk account, and 
the exhibit of that account in the annual statement. As to the reinsur- 
ance of Massachusetts risks in companies which were not authorized 
to do business in this State, I can only say that it was an inadvertance, and 
the moment Mr. Plympton called my attention to it I took steps to cancel all 
such reinsurances, and the company has now no such risks. Everything 
in the business methods of the company or myself, of which I have been 





advised by the Department that they had any objection to, I have modified 
and made to conform to what I understand to be, in their view, more de- 
sirable and more accurate methods. I am confident that in the future no 
such inaccuracies will be possible, and I may say that the only inac- 
curacies found, so far as they have been pointed out to me, were trivial in 
their nature, and not of sufficient importance to mislead any one, My 
business career in this city is so well-known that I believe it is unneces- 
sary for me to say that I never knowingly or intentionally, verbally, in 
writing, or under oath, made a statement which I had any reason to be- 
lieve in any particular incorrect, and it therefore seems to me unnecessary 
to enlarge upon that portion of the report of Mr. Tarbox which conveys 
the idea that I knew there were errors in the annual statement when I 
swore to it. As to the statement that I do not know what clerk did detail 
work on this statement, such as copying it in a clean manner on the Depart- 
ment blank, [ can only say that employing as I have for years from sixty 
to seventy-five clerks, I am not personally familiar with the handwriting of 
all those occupying minor positions in my office. I may have been guilty 
of too great confidence in the care of my principal clerks who superintend 
the preparation of this statement, and brought it to me when completed 
for signature, but I have done nothing worse than this, and it is due to 
him to say that he is ordinarily a most careful and exact man, and that 
the errors in the statement grew out of the fact that he was obligea to take 
figures made by other clerks, and under the pressure of necessity of com- 
pleting the statement by a given date, he did not properly verify these 
figures ; but as I have already said, the errors overlooked by him and dis- 
covered by the Department, were inconsequential in their effect.” 


—Ex-Chief J. S. Damrell, of Boston, who is president of the Massa- 
chusetts State Firemen’s Association, at the Convention, dast week, in the 
course of his address said: ‘‘ Yet, gentlemen, puffed up though we may - 
be, as we review the improvements made in the apparatus for ex- 
tinguishing fires (and inventions have been quite as wonderful in this 
department as in any other of the different branches of mechanical arts), 
with steam, electricity and chemical forces at our command, in spite of 
these ingenius contrivances, conflagrations continue to occur. Wecan 
account for this only upon the hypothesis that all the new forces used by 
us to-day are neutralized by the increased facilities for the ravages of the 
fire fiend. Go with me, if you please, into our large metropolitan cities 
and we will find insurance companies taking under their special protec- 
tion everything from a granite palatial warehouse to a lady’s wardrobe. 
On that account the personal responsibilty of the owner no longer exists 
among our fellow citizens to the extent it formerly did. We find hardly 
any restrictions—or not until a very few years ago, at least—on the con- 
struction of buildings in our great metropolitan cities. Upon the right 
and left of their magnificent streets are displayed recklessness and gen- 
era) neglect of all cautionary measures against fire. So long as this 
match-box style of construction prevails in our cities and towns, we may 
have in our fire departments the best machinery, and the most thoroughly 
organized bodies of men, well trained and completely disciplined, under 
the command of able and discreet officers, and our reporters for morning 
and evening papers will still labor in writing accounts of fearful and ex- 
tensive conflagrations. I am, therefore, of the opinion that the leading 
thought of this Convention should be in the line of Prevention of Fire, 
and that we should cemand such legislation as shall secure to us and our 
children, such barriers against this wholesale destruction of property as 
the experience of the past has so fearfully demonstrated, on account of 
these magazines of destruction which have been allowed to be built and 
maintained in our midst. There are buildings, gentlemen, constantly 
being erected in your midst which are to all outside appearances of the 
best materials and workmanship, yet which contain concealed defects of 
construction of the most vital character, thus placing the occupants at the 
mercy of an accident which is liable to occur at any moment. I declare 
such dwellings to be complete man-traps, or in other words, paint and 
putty edifices with wonderfully fair exteriors, but having flimsy embellish- 
ments, where solidity and durability are required. These structures [are 
being constantly erected for quick sales and small profits by unprincipled 
contractors and speculators, who have no interest in either the town or 
State outside of their own pecuniary advantage. The returns of our own 
State Insurance Commissioner for the past year show that of 2000 fires, 
686 were in dwelling houses of the class referred to, and involved a loss 
of $500,000 in round numbers. I earnestly commend this subject to your 
profound consideration.” 
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Par Value 
of Stock. 


“—" | Date. 


Sale of Stock. 
(Per Cent.) 


Per Ct. Per Ct. 


Price of Latest 


| a ee al ee — 








| 
| 


Agricultural 
Albany 
American 


American Exchange..-.- 


$300,000 
250,000 
400,000 


200,000 


Jan., 83 
*July, 83 
*July, °83 


*July, ’83 


May 9,'33 


#£tna, Hartford 

American, boston 

American, Newark 

American, Philadelphia 
American Central, St. Louis...-.-. 


$4,000,000 | $179.83 


300,000 
600,000 

400,000 | 
600,000 | 


tJuly, ’83 
142.48 “July, (83 
234.27 ar.,’83 
750.88 |*Apr., ’83 
139.06 |* July, "83 


I 5 

Mar.14,'8 

Apr, ‘aie 3° Atlantic F. and M., Providence. . 200,000 | 106.49 * July, "83 
Boatmans F. and M. Pittsburgh... | 250,000 | 132.00 |*july,’83 
"83 Citizens, Pittsburgn 500,000 | 116.34 |* July, ‘83 
Connecticut, Hartford............- 1,000,000 | 129.23 |* July, 83 
Detroit F. and M., Detroit........- 

hs iccuvedeenstoshusitmure 


Broadway 200,000 .55 |*Aug 9°33 
153,000 $8 |* july, ’83 
} 
200,000 5 Jan., 
200,000 *July, s3 
300,000 J \*July,’8 





Buffalo German .. 2 : 
Citizens . 300,000] 158.77 |*July,’83 
eicaeal 157.07 |*Apr.,’83 
*Aug.,’8 July 2, ’83 
2 ’ 

pened j *July, 8 Sept 5, "83 . equitable F, and M., Providence = 
; +May, ’8 Junezs, Fire Association, P hilac lelphia } 
scanecaand sissies ‘ "7 Fire Ins. Co. , County of Philadelphia| 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco.....| 
Firemens, DAG <sascccecacens 


COE ccate nen ccasivocnsce 
Clinton .--- 
Commerce 





300,000 | 121.34 |*Jen,, 83 
500,000} 284.41 |*July, ’83 
200,000} 148.52 |*July,’83 | 
750,000} 116.06 |t July, ’s3 | 
378,000 | 114.87 | July, ’83 | 





200,000 *July,’83 3% |Julycr,’83 
1,000,000 . |} 7.70\Uct. 9 "83 
300,000 1% Oct.16,'83 


Commercia! 
Continental 


Eagle -..-.. Firemens, Dayton 


200,000 Sept 28. 83, Firemens, Newark 

200,010 ame 18 3| 3% \july 25,’83/ rie oa Ls: agement 
* july, 83 6 |Aug. 1,782! ranklin iladelphia 

isis sails German, Pittsburgh 

uly,” 83 | Oct. 8,’83 

Fi yg Oct. 2,'83| Germania, Newark.. 

Oct.15,’33] Girard F.'and M., Philadelphia. 

Hartford, Hartford 

Ins. Co. of North America, Phila... - 

Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila.. 


2§0,000 | 120.99 |tJuly, 
500,000 | 233.15 |* July, 
200,000 | 104.81 | Feb., 
400,000 | 314.38 | tJuly,” 
900,000} 151.79 |*July,’ 


Empire City 

Exchange 

Farragut .....-..<.<--- 
Firemens ; 204,000 


Firemans Trust . ...-.---. 150,000 “ *Jan., 83 } 
Franklin and Emporium. 200,000 Ju ly,’ 83 | 


200,000} 102.93 | July, 

300,000} 278.25 |+ ply. 6 
1,250,000 | 208.66 |*July,’ 
3,000,000 | 208.36 |* july, ’8 “ | 


German American... 
che 221.91 *July,’ 83 


Germania ....- mona 


1,000,000 
1,000,000 : 
200,000 Spree 83 ae, 
500,000 113.85 | Oct., 81 | 
250,000 | 137.2 Apr., ’83 | 
200,000} 155.89 |*July,’83 


Manufacturers F. and M., Boston... 

Mechanics, Philadelphia... ........--| 
Mercansile Cleveland 

Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston 

Merchants Provideuce : 


ow 


July 18," 
J uly25,° | 
July22,'83 


200,000 04 |*July,’83 
200,000 tJuly, ‘8 


Greenwich .... ‘ 
200,000 * July, 82 


Guardian 


400,000| 146.06 |*May,’83 | 
200,000 | 141.02 |*Jan., 83 | 


150,C00 ‘July, "83 
1,000,000 57 |*July,’83 
3,000,000 * July, 83 
July,’83| 
july, ’83 % |Aug. 


Hamiltoa 
DIOS acon ciswcantuses 


~A wun 


Merchants, Newark........-..-....- } 
Michigan F. and M., letroit.......} 
National, Hartford. 


400,000] 206.16 |*fuly,’83 

200,000 107.52 | 
y 1,000,000 | 146.41 |* July, '83 | 
Sept 24,’83] F Neptune F. and M., 300,000 135-49 |*Apr., ’83 
9,'83| New Orleans Ins. | 502,000 | 121.39 |*July, 83 
Newark, Newark 250,000 | 
New Hampshire, Manchester 500,000 | 
North American, Beston-.....-..- 200,000 | 
Northwestern Nation al, Milwaukee 600,000 | 
Orient, Hartford 1,000,000 
Pennsylvania, | ES ; 420,000 | 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh 200,000 | 
400,000 | 104. Pheenix, Hartford 2,000,000 | 
sennee | 166.88 . Nov. 2.’82 Prescott, Boston 200,000 | 
i 3 Providence- Washington, P rovideuce 420,c00 | 


Muu 


500,000 
200,000 


206.88 | Jan., ’83 
140.28 |*July,’8 

130.99 |*Apr., "83 
141.94 |*July, 83 
112 02 |* July,’8 
340.66 |* Mar.,’83 
126.51 |*July, ’83 
156.36 |tJuly, ’83 
115.16 |*Apr., '83 
133-44 |*July, ’83 


SUWeUsUUs Oo 


200,010 
150,000 
210,000 T4I. 


Jefferson 
Kings County. .......... 
Knickerbocker 


*Sept.’ 


La Fayette 
Long Island 


Lorillard 
Lloyds Plate Glass a.... . 


150,000 139. 
300,000 134-¢ 


* 


Manuf’rs and Builders - _- 
Mechanics 


200,000 
250,000 


178.14 |* Bc 
161.85 * July, ’83 


Security, New Haveu 200,000 | 120.19 |*July, 
Shoe and Leather, Boston 600,000 46 Oct., 
174.46 |*July,’83 st.1 3,'8: Springfield t'. and M.. Springfield .. 1,000,000 
103,62 |*July,’83 = Mar.1s.’ Spring Garden, Philadelphia paciberieh 400,000 
164.85 | Jan.,’82 July 13,’83 . St. Paul F. and M., St. Paul 500,000 

. : Traders, Chicago 300,000! 167.94 |t July, ’83 
Union, Philadelphia. 1,000,000 106,23 |* July, '83 
Union, San Francisco 750,000; 116,71 |tJuly, 83 
United Firemens cease 200,000 | 122,38 |*Mar. 183 
Washington, Boston... » 1,200,000 152, 55 | \* Ape : "83 


Mechanics and [lraders-- 
Mercantile 
Merchants 


200,000 
200,000 
200,000 





129.85 | *July.'83 Jan., 83 


Metropolitan Plate Glassa 
135.03 |*July, $3 Aug. 3,83 


Montauk 


100,000 
200,000 





UwWw Ss BU COM vw 


177.79 * July,’ 8 


Nassau ; 3 
133.73 |*July, 83 


National sete ceeseenen eee] 


200,000 | 
200,000 


Oct. 4.'83 
Aug.1s,’83 





Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York, 
Oct. 15,'83 imihniabgitinae ie 
A pr.14,’83 


New York Bowery. -.....- | 2 300,000 


New York Equitable oon 210,000 


New York Fire 
Niagara 


225.46 |* July, ’83 
259.30 |*July,'83 


125.86 *Aug., 83 
207.85 


sritish America, Toronto 
Western, Toronto 


$500,000 | $188.61 |*Jan.,’ 83 
200,000 400,000 | 150.91 |*July,’83 


May 1s, 83 
*July,'83 | Oct. 3,783 





North River 
ee 


350,000 


127.4 #*Oct.,’83 | Nov. 1,’82 
200,000} 285. 


$5 Ne scis 8s | oe English Companies = aa Business in New York. 


—_ — ———————— 


200,000] 143.69 |*July,’83 Oct. 1,83 Par | Amoust 
conan | sete (fule’as| 5 |iar.¢0Gel ses NAME OF COMPANY. | Value of | Ug 'hey 
Stock. 


Share. 


Peoples. Latest Price. 








Peter Cooper 
Phenix 


150,000 
1,000,000 


234.6 |* July, 83 Oct. 10,"83 
164.45 |* July, ’83 Sept 54°83) 





Rochester German....... 200,000 
200,000 | 


200,000 


162.05 * July, ’83 3 
177.88 |* July,” 583 5 Sept 29, "83 
168.08 | * July, ’83 | 34% Sept 28, 83 


102.49 | July,'81| 4 |Aug.15,’83 
105.79 |Aug., "to | 34% Sept 5,°83 


City of London 
Commercial Union... 
Fire Insurance Associati 
Guardian 
OS Sa e 
Lancashire... 
Bion Fit@.ccc x00 
Liverpool and London and Giobe. 
London Assurance 
London and Lancashire Fire.... ...- 
London and Provincial 
“ a ' North British and Mercantile....... 
hd Aug.,’83 Northern 
269.44 |*July.’83 ets 83| Norwich Union 
| 


Standard 


500,000 
Sterling 350,000 | 


Stuyvesant .......... 200,000 | 170,11 *July, 83 Sept 25,'83) 


0 Ba eee 


100,000! r14.¢c9 |*July,’83 
United States 


250,000! 192.57 |*July, 83 





Westchester 
Williamsburgh City.... .. 


300,000 
250,000 





Queen ..- 

Royal 

Scottish Union and National-. 
Standard Fire 

United Fire Re-Insurance....------ 


* Semi-annual. 
t Quarterly. 
a Devoted exclusively to insuring plate glass against breakage, 








